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The  Picture  on  the  Cover 

ERE  in  the  city  of  Cuzco,  Peru,  are  to  be  found  curious 
streets  which  present  a mingling  of  architectural  types  both 
Spanish  and  Inca.  Dirty  and  uncared  for  as  they  are  they 
yet  possess  a charming  picturesqueness  in  their  windings.  Cuzco 
lies  high  in  the  Andes  and  until  comparatively  recent  years  has  been 
untouched  by  Protestant  missionary  endeavor.  Like  all  that  part  of 
South  America,  however,  it  is  today  on  the  verge  of  a great 
awakening,  a new  alliance  and  sympathy  with  the  wide  world. 
It  is  coming  into  the  brotherhood  of  nations  at  a chaotic  period  in 
history  when  a very  real  danger  exists  that  only  the  evil  will  be 
apparent  and  the  Christian  characteristics  most  worth  emulating 
will  be  lost  to  sight.  Through  missionary  service  perhaps  more  than 
in  any  other  way  will  the  Indians  and  ignorant  population  of  South 
America  learn  of  the  good  and  truth  that  lies  in  Christianity. 
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Latin  America 

By  Samuel  Guy  Inman 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COOPERATION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


RELATIONS  between  North  and 
Latin  America  are  changing  with 
such  kaleidoscopic  rapidity  as  to 
constitute  one  of  the  remarkable 
happenings  of  this  century.  In  mission 
work,  four  years  ago  Latin  America  was 
one  of  the  most  neglected  and  least  known 
of  all  fields.  There  had  never  been 
held  a conference  where  all  the  forces 
came  together  to  consider  common 
problems.  There  was  not  a union  school, 
union  paper  or  union  administra- 
tive committee  in  all  Latin  America. 
With  the  exception  of  Porto  Rico,  there 
was  no  definite  delimitation  of  territory. 
There  was  no  cooperative  committee  of 
the  boards  to  consider  its  needs.  The 
home  Church  was  ignorant  of  and  indif- 
ferent to  its  claims.  North  and  Latin 
America  had  few  commercial  relations 
and  political  relations  were  very  unsatis- 
factory. Little  intercourse  was  held  be- 
tween intellectual  leaders  of  the  two 
Americas.  Few  visitors  from  either  peo- 
ple were  found  among  the  others. 

Today  all  is  different.  The  Committee 
on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America,  ap- 


pointed by  the  mission  boards  doing 
work  in  those  lands,  organized  the  Pan- 
ama Congress  at  which  there  were  rep- 
resentatives from  more  than  fifty  differ- 
ent organizations  interested  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  Latin  America.  Seven  Re- 
gional Conferences  in  the  important 
centers  of  Latin  America  immediately 
following  Panama  aided  in  outlining  a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  whole 
field.  United  Christian  forces  found  in 
these  twenty  nations  a people  united  by 
similar  language,  history,  government, 
social  structure  and  ideals,  making  pos- 
sible a united  program  for  this  continent 
and  a half.  The  program,  which  in  its 
comprehensiveness  and  practicability  is 
astounding  to  those  who  have  not  fol- 
lowed it  step  by  step,  has  been  developed 
by  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  less 
than  two  years  since  the  Panama  Con- 
gress. Before  outlining  this  program,  it 
is  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  other 
changes  that  have  taken  place  which 
make  it  both  imperative  and  timely. 

First  is  the  new  interest  in  Latin 
( Continued  on  page  220) 


The  Floods  in  North  China 

By  Hester  Donaldson  Jenkins 


ONE  of  the 
great  dis- 
asters of 
the  year 
1917  was  the  au- 
tumn flood  in 
North  China. 

This  extended 
over  a large  part 
of  the  Province 
of  Chihli  of 
which  Tientsin 
is  the  centre. 

Houses  were 
tumbled  down, 
and  a vast 
amount  of  movable  property  was  de- 
stroyed, including  stores  of  grain  in  the 
houses.  But  the  worst  disaster  was  the 
carrying  away  of  all  standing  crops.  Pau- 
perism and  famine  stared  the  people  in 
the  face. 

Early  in  September  a committee  of 
Americans  was  sent  out  from  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Mission  to  look  into  the 
condition  of  their  churches  and  members 
in  the  Tientsin  District.  They  found 
American  property  rising  above  the 
flooded  district  but  considerably  dam- 
aged. In  the  Methodist  compound  at 
Tientsin  there  were  four  feet  of  water 
while  the  American  Board  hospital  at  Te 
Chou  was  surrounded  by  nine  feet  of 
water. 

But  the  condition  of  the  Chinese  was 
much  worse,  and  the  Americans  with 
their  usual  willingness  to  hasten  to  any 
scene  of  suffering  started  relief  work  im- 
mediately. Dr.  Nehemiah  S.  Hopkins  of 
the  Methodist  hospital  with  three  others 
was  selected  to  go  all  over  the  flooded 
area  and  make  a report  to  the  societies 
who  were  working  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ers. The  American  Red  Cross  Society, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, and  many  liberal  Chinese  gave 
promptly  towards  relief.  But  the  need 
is  still  appalling. 

We  are  finding  our  winter  hard  here  in 
the  United  States,  but  imagine  the  same 
cold  in  China,  and  a population  living  in 


a recently  flood- 
ed  district, 
where  the 
ground  is  still 
deep  in  mud,  the 
houses  need  all 
to  be  rebuilt,  the 
standing  houses 
are  damp  and 
cold,  and  where 
there  is  a short- 
age of  fuel,  food, 
clothing  and 
money. 

The  Chinese 
with  dogged  in- 
dustry and  undying  hope  have  started  to 
rehabilitate  the  villages. 

In  all  the  villages  that  were  almost  cov- 
ered by  water,  the  homeless  people  are 
camping  in  boats  and  on  the  roofs  of  the 
remaining  houses.  Some  are  discouraging 
homes  indeed  to  contemplate  rebuilding, 
and  none  but  a Chinaman  would  think  he 
could  ever  make  himself  a home  again 
from  such  surroundings. 

Many  people  have  found  a sheltered 
spot  on  the  bank  of  the  river ; here  they 
have  erected  reed  huts  covered  with  plas- 
ter, and  when  they  are  not  building,  they 
can  fish  in  the  river  for  their  dinner. 

As  soon  as  the  waters  subsided  every- 
one brought  buckwheat  seed  to  plant, 
buckwheat  being  the  one  staple  crop 
which  it  was  possible  to  harvest  before 
winter.  Unfortunately  seed  ran  short  and 
prices  ran  up.  And  after  straining  every 
resource  to  get  seed  to  plant,  much  of  it 
was  lost  in  a second  flood.  But  in  some 
of  the  other  districts  of  North  China  the 
autumn  crop  was  especially  good,  so  that 
feeding  these  sufferers  is  largely  a ques- 
tion of  transportation. 

The  conclusion  of  Dr.  Hopkins’  report 
is  that  despite  generosity  from  Americans 
and  Chinese,  and  despite  energy  and  re- 
source displayed  by  the  unhoused  peo- 
ple. this  is  a sad  case  of  destitution,  and 
millions  of  people  will  face  hunger,  sick- 
ness and  death  this  winter  in  the  Chihli 
Province  unless  help  is  given. 


PEASANT  HOME  WRECKED  BY  FLOOD 
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Field  Activities 


Schenectady  Does  Things 

THE  Schenectady  Convention  of  the 
Laymen’s  Missionary  Movement 
was  held  in  the  First  Methodist 
Church,  February  17  to  19,  Sunday  to 
Tuesday.  The  registration  was  666. 
There  was  a parallel  convention  for  wo- 
men in  the  Emmanuel  Baptist  Church 
near  by  with  71 1 registered  delegates,  a 
total  of  1,377.  The  fee  was  fifty  cents. 
Two  parallel  meetings  for  young  people 
on  Sunday  afternoon  and  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, in  the  First  English  Lutheran 
Church,  brought  the  challenge  of  the  lay- 
man to  about  three  hundred  young  peo- 
ple of  the  “teen”  age,  for  life  service.  The 
outstanding  feature  of  the  program  was 
the  denominational  supper  conferences. 
All  of  Monday  night  was  given  up  to 
these.  The  attendance  aggregated  960, 
divided  as  follows:  Baptist,  260;  Metho- 
dist, 250:  Presbyterians,  200:  Reformed, 
200;  Congregational,  50.  Men  and  wo- 
men and  other  than  registered  delegates 
were  in  attendance.  In  these  the  vision 
and  fresh  spiritual  impulse  generated  in 
the  convention,  were  guided  by  the 
denominational  missionary  leaders  into 
the  life  of  the  local  churches,  there  to  find 
expression  in  new  programs  of  mission- 
ary activity.  Two  mornings  were  given 
up  to  ministers’  conferences.  Afternoon 
conferences  for  women  were  held  from 
2.30  to  4.30;  for  men  from  4.00  to  6.00. 
The  speakers  included  George  Innes;  M. 
D.  Eubank,  M.D.,  China:  Rev.  William 
I.  Chamberlain,  D.D. ; Rev.  F.  G.  Coan, 
D.D.,  of  Persia:  Rev.  John  Van  Ess,  of 
Arabia:  W.  T.  Wanless  M.D.,  of  India: 
and  Mrs.  Helen  Barrett  Montgomery  of 
Rochester.  The  committee  will  be  con- 
tinued and  a strong  conservation  and  ex- 
tension program  undertaken. 

H.  F.  Laflamme  was  executive  secre- 
tary in  charge.  W.  E.  Holloway,  the  sec- 
retary for  New  England,  received  his 
initiation  into  the  Movement  by  participat- 
ing in  the  preparations  for  the  conven- 
tion. He  won  all  hearts  by  his  fine  spirit. 

Following  the  convention  on  Wednes- 
day night  a mass  meeting  in  the  interest 
of  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief  was  held 


with  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  the  state,  presid- 
ing. The  Rev.  F.  G.  Coan  of  Persia  and 
Prof.  William  H.  Hall  of  Syria,  spoke  on 
the  Future  of  Western  Asia. 

An  offering  of  $2,820  for  the  American 
Committee  was  made  in  cash  and  pledges. 
Mr.  Allen  McKean  of  the  Citizens’  Trust 
Company,  has  become  treasurer  of  the  lo- 
cal committee  for  Armenian  and  Syrian 
relief. 

— H.  F.  Laflamme. 

+ 

Baptist  Conference  at  Buffalo 

THE  Laymen’s  Missionary  Movement 
occasionally  lends  a hand  to  one  of 
the  denominations  in  a purely 
denominational  event.  One  of  these  occa- 
sions was  the  Baptist  Missionary  Confer- 
ence of  Western  New  York  held  at  Buffalo 
in  December  last  under  the  leadership 
of  the  four  mission  boards,  home  and 
foreign,  general  and  women’s.  About 
1,300  delegates  registered.  Of  these  205 
were  out  of  town  visitors  from  all  over 
western  New  York.  H.  F.  Laflamme  had 
executive  charge.  The  convention  great- 
ly stimulated  the  simultaneous  evangel- 
istic campaign  which  was  interdenomi- 
national and  city  wide.  A young  Baptist 
business  man  devoted  two  weeks  of  his 
time  and  his  auto’s  in  working  up  the 
convention  by  visiting  in  company  with 
an  Assam  missionary  all  the  Baptist 
churches  of  three  counties. 

A general  mission  study  campaign  fol- 
lowed with  Prof.  Mangano,  who  spoke  at 
the  convention,  as  the  instructor  in  the 
mission  study  text-book  of  which  he  is 
the  author,  “The  Sons  of  Italy.” 

+ 

Convention  at  Amsterdam 

A CONVENTION  of  the  Laymen’s 
Missionary  Movement  will  be  held 
May  fifth  to  seventh  at  Amsterdam, 
New  York.  A large  attendance  is  expect- 
ed. All  who  can  arrange  to  do  so  are 
urged  to  be  present  as  the  program  will 
be  one  of  unusual  interest. 
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( Continued  from  page  199) 

America  found  in  the  home  churches. 
Following  the  Panama  Congress  this 
field  had  right  of  way.  No  religious 
gathering  has  ever  been  so  widely  no- 
ticed in  the  press.  Mission  study  classes 
were  never  so  well  attended  as  during  the 
year  following  Panama,  when  Latin 
America  was  the  subject.  Practically  all 
missionary  speakers  reported  that  Latin 
America  was  the  most  popular  topic. 
Probably  more  young  people  have  of- 
fered themselves  for  this  field  in  the  last 
year  than  came  forward  in  the  preceding 
ten  years. 

Other  things  besides  the  Panama  Con- 
gress have  contributed  to  this  deep  inter- 
est. The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
changed  the  map  of  the  world.  It  dis- 
covered especially  to  North  America  a 
continent  and  a half  which  previously 
had  been  less  known  than  China  or  Japan. 
Then  came  the  European  War,  which 
compelled  Latin  America  to  discover  us. 
Heretofore  she  had  depended  upon 
Europe  for  her  finances,  her  goods  and 
her  intellectual  inspirations.  As  Ugarte 
says : 

It  is  evident  that  nothing  attracts  us  toward  our 
neighbors  of  the  North.  By  her  origin,  her  edu- 
cation and  her  spirit  South  America  is  essentially 
European.  We  feel  ourselves  akin  to  Spain,  to 
whom  we  owe  our  civilization  and  whose  fire 
we  carry  in  our  blood ; to  France,  source  and 
origin  of  the  thought  that  animates  us ; to  Eng- 
land, who  sends  us  her  gold  freely;  to  Germany, 
who  supplies  us  with  her  manufactures;  and  to 
Italy,  who  gives  us  the  arms  of  her  sons  to 
wrest  from  the  soil  the  wealth  which  is  to  dis- 
tribute itself  over  the  world.  But  to  the  United 
States  we  are  united  by  no  ties  save  those  of  dis- 
trust and  fear. 

When  the  war  stopped  those  yellow 
pounds-sterling  from  England  and  the 
crates  marked  “made  in  Germany/’  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Latin  America  were 
completely  upset.  The  Pan-American 
Financial  Congress  in  Washington  was 
our  government’s  answer  to  our  neigh- 
bors’ appeal.  Today  the  North  American 
bank,  the  North  American  commercial 
traveler,  the  North  American  ship,  is  in- 
creasingly familiar.  No  less  important  in 
our  growing  relations  has  been  the  ex- 
change of  cultural  life  through  mutual 
visitations  of  university  professors  and 
students,  and  the  substitution  by  the  pres- 
ent Administration  of  a frank  cordiality 


and  respect  for  the  jingoism  which  we 
have  so  often  employed  toward  these 
neighbors. 

Finally  the  thing  that  absolutely 
smashed  the  old  prejudice — hatred  would 
scarcely  be  too  harsh  a word — and 
brought  the  present  evident  desire  for 
friendship  so  universally  seen  in  Latin 
America  these  days,  was  our  entrance  into 
the  war.  For  once  we  have  done  a thing 
that  Latin  America  cannot  attribute  to 
our  desire  to  make  a dollar.  The  Mon- 
roe.  Doctrine,  the  freeing  of  Cuba,  the 
policing  of  Santo  Domingo,  our  interfer- 
ence in  Nicaragua — all  meant,  as  she  saw 
it,  “America  for  North  Americans.”  But 
now  “Continental  Solidarity”  and  “Amer- 
ican Unity”  are  the  words  most  often 
used  on  editorial  pages  and  in  public  ut- 
terances all  over  the  South. 

Here,  then,  is  one  of  those  fortunate 
times  when  God  has  brought  together  a 
great  series  of  events  to  break  down  bar- 
riers, and  at  the  same  time  has  raised  up 
an  agency  for  the  building  of  friendships. 
Before  this  marvelous  opportunity  the 
Christian  forces  are  not  divided  and 
drifting,  but  united  and  clear-visioned. 
Investigations  for  three  years  show  that 
the  greatest  needs  of  evangelical  work 
are  along  three  lines:  A prepared  national 
leadership,  an  adequate  Christian  litera- 
ture and  a division  of  territorial  respon- 
sibility. The  table  on  the  next  page 
shows  the  united  program  which  has  been 
worked  out  along  these  three  lines.  The 
projects  marked  with  an  asterisk  have  al- 
ready been  begun. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  push  forward 
to  a rapid  consummation  of  this  inclusive 
program.  In  the  new  world  war  after  the 
present  war,  the  war  for  commercial  and 
cultural  supremacy,  the  battle  will  rage 
more  intensely  in  Latin  America  than  in 
any  other  land.  Every  nation  of  the  earth 
is  now  mapping  out  its  campaign  to  win 
supremacy  in  those  republics  of  the  South 
which  are  to  see  the  same  development  in 
the  twentieth  century  as  we  did  in  the 
nineteenth. 

+ 

“Have  you  room  in  Tokyo  for  me?” 
asked  a man  who  didn’t  know  we  could 
scatter  several  thousand  missionaries 
among  Tokyo’s  three  million  people  and 
hardly  know  they  were  there. — Tokyo 
Christian. 
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Table  to  accompany  Dr.  Inman’s  article  on  the  opposite  page 


Country 

Mexico 

Education 

Union  Seminary* 

Union  College 

Literature 

Union  Press,  paper 
and  depository 

Territory 

Thorough  readjust- 
ment* 

Porto  Rico 

Union  Seminary 
Interden.  College* 
Interden.  Agricultur- 
al School* 

Press*  paper*  and 
depository* 

Zone  system* 

Cuba 

Union  Seminary 

Union  Depository* 

Minor  readjustments’* 

Panama 

College* 

Peru  1 

Bolivia  \ 

Union  Seminary 

Union  College 

Union  paper* 

Readjustments* 

Chile 

Union  Normal 
School,  Academy, 
College,  Theological 
Seminary* 

Union  Depository 

Further  readjust- 
ments* 

Argentina 

Union  College* 

Union  Depository 

Minor  adjustments’* 

Uruguay 

Union  Graduate 
Theological  Semi- 
nary 

Brazil 

Union  Theological 
Seminary 

University  Federa- 

tion* 

Union  Depository 

+ 

•'  * * v • ■ 9 am pmf  ~i 

+ + 

bbh  Academv  occu 

oies  the  finest  and 

Albert  Academy  Arrives 

ESTABLISHED  at  Freetown,  Sierra 
Leone,  West  Africa  in  1904  by  the 
United  Brethren,  it  has  taken  its 
place  among  the  leading  educational 
forces  of  the  Continent.  Edgar  Allen 
Forbes,  traveler  and  journalist,  after  his 
visit  to  the  institution  said : “Albert 


best  equipped  schoolhouse  I have 
seen  in  West  Africa.  Indeed  were 
it  not  for  the  peculiar  jet  blackness 
of  the  complexion  there  presented,  a 
visitor  could  easily  forget  that  he  is- 
in  Africa.  Here  the  natives  pre- 
dominate and  the  industrial  idea  is 
prominent.  While  the  chief  aim  of 
the  school  has  been  to  prepare  Chris- 
tian workers,  it  has  been  open  to  all. 
Several  colonies  on  the  West  Coast 
are  represented  among  the  pupils,, 
some  coming  as  far  as  twelve  hun- 
dred miles,  and  its  influence  is  ex- 
tending. 

Secretary  Hough  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren Foreign  Mission  Society  says  that 
when  he  visited  Sierra  Leone  a few  years 
ago  there  were  300,000  persons  of  school 
age  in  the  protectorate,  of  whom  only 
10,292  were  in  school ; of  this  number 
9,271  were  in  mission  schools,  778  in  Mo- 
hammedan schools  and  243  in  govern- 
ment schools. 
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( Continued  from  page  204) 
the  streets,  like  the  one  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  altars  within  are  covered  with 
highly  coloved  velvets  and  silks,  on  which 
the  images  of  Saint  James  are  placed.  The 
draperies  are  of  rich  lace  and  velvet.  Often 
there  is  strung  across  the  entrance,  a rope 
on  which  are  hung  large  and  heavy  silver 
objects  and  urns  that  were  used  by  the 
Inca  Indians.  Within  the  shrines  there  are 
often  rows  of  seats,  on  which  some  of  the 
people  sit,  while  others  kneel  before  the 
altar,  to  pray  to  Saint  James,  to  them  the 
God  of  that  day. 

There  are  also  great  processions  on  that 
day,  in  which  the  people  led  by  their 
priests,  go  in  great  numbers  from  shrine 
to  shrine  to  get  the  blessing  that  Saint 
James  can  bestow  upon  his  subjects. 

In  the  country  during  that  feast,  I have 
seen  groups  of  people  dancing  and  singing 
about  their  cows,  one  by  one,  and  thus 
blessing  them.  When  the  cow  has  been 
blessed,  they  put  highly  colored  strips  of 
cloth,  eight  or  ten  inches  long  in  her  ears. 
These  she  must  wear  during  the  year  in 
memory  of  Saint  James,  that  she,  thus 
blessed,  will  breed  well  and  pass  a good 
year,  bringing  gain  to  her  master. 

There  are  other  feasts  for  the  other 
animals  and  for  different  events.  The 
Fiesta  de  Milagros  lasts  several  days,  some- 
times weeks.  It  is  the  time  of  praying  for 
rains  and  fruitful  harvests.  They  pray  to 
Milagros,  who  abides  in  a shrine  in  the 
streets,  during  a drought.  It  is  said  that 
this  image  is  often  threatened  with  torture 
and  even  burning  when  he  fails  to  bring 
the  rains. 

The  Fiesta  de  Maruguay  is  celebrated 
near  Tarma.  On  a huge  rock  in  the  moun- 
tains where  a chapel  has  been  built,  is 
carved  the  form  of  an  image  bearing  the 
name  of  Virgin  Maruguay.  The  people 
make  annual  processions  to  her.  sometimes 
from  long  distances,  for  they  believe  that 
she  has  healing  power.  That  feast  lasts 
during  the  entire  month  of  May,  each  year. 
Throngs  of  people  encamp  about  the 
virgin  to  pray  to  her  and  be  blessed  and, 
if  sick,  to  be  healed.  Also,  they  drink  from 
or  bathe  in  a small  brook  flowing  by  her 
side,  which  has  been  blessed  by  her.  This 
mountain  stream  is  supposed  to  have  heal- 
ing properties  also.  During  the  months 
that  follow,  when  there  is  a sickness  in  the 
home,  friends  will  walk  any  number  of 
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miles  to  get  a bottle  of  this  water,  which 
to  them  is  all  powerful  for  their  sick  ones. 

But  after  all  we  can  not  speak  of  Peru  as 
the  land  of  darkness,  for  light  has  entered 
and  people  are  seeking  salvation  in  every 
part  where  the  missionary  has  gone.  Four 
years  ago,  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion was  made,  giving  liberty  of  worship  to 
all  parts  of  the  republic.  Peru  was  the  last 
country  in  America  to  grant  liberty  of  wor- 
ship and  the  amendment  was  finally  carried 
after  a long  and  hard  fight.  About  that 
same  time  through  the  influence  of  Protes- 
tant missionaries,  a national  temperance 
society  was  organized.  This  society  now 
has  the  cooperation  of  prominent  Peruvians. 

We  have  in  the  largest  cities  well  organ- 
ized mission  schools  and  the  Peruvians,  ob- 
serving such  methods  of  education,  are 
anxious  that  the  missionaries  shall  educate 
their  children.  They  are  willing  to  trust 
their  children  to  them. 

The  most  learned  men  of  Peru  have  ob- 
served the  works  of  their  church  for  four 
hundred  years  and  have  lost  faith  in  her, 
because  she  has  neither  brought  peace  nor 
salvation  to  them.  So  we  do  not  have  to 
tear  men  from  their  faith  but  only  to  give 
them  the  gospel,  and  they  recognize  that 
the  Protestant  religion  is  superior  to  the 
religion  of  Peru.  A prominent  lawyer  and 
judge  in  a large  city  recently  said  to  me. 
“I  believe  that  your  religion  prepares  one 
to  die.”  Another  high  government  officer 
in  another  city  said  to  me,  “I  believe  that 
your  religion  makes  a man,”  and  still  an- 
other officer  said,  “What  we  want  is  Pro- 
testantism.” 
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department  and  are  now  preaching  the 
gospel  in  different  parts  of  Cuba ; in  the 
young  men  who  were  prepared  there  and 
are  now  in  our  American  universities  train- 
ing for  greater  service  in  the  future.  The 
sad  thing  is  that  more  of  this  work  can  not 
be  done.  Every  year  this  college  is  having 
to  turn  away  pupils,  some  of  the  very 
choicest  of  the  land,  because  of  lack  of 
room  and  equipment.  Already  the  Jesuits, 
only  fifteen  miles  away  at  Santiago,  have 
invested  $300,000  in  an  educational  plant. 
The  Protestants  still  have  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
college  at  El  Cristo  may  be  put  in  a con- 
dition to  meet  the  demand  put  upon  it. 


